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ABSTRACT 

This first in a series of f i^ leajcjcing _jLCdules o'n 
guidance is designed to give secondary and pest secondary vocational 
teachers help in developing coapetency in gathering infcrsaticn about 
students through the use of the following da ta-co);lection technigues: 
cumulative records, anecdotal records^ socicgrams, student 
autobiographies., and standardized tests. The terminal objective for 
the module is to use the formal da ta-ccllection, technigues in 
qatherinq student data in an actual school situation. Introductory 
sections relate the competency dealt hith in this module tc others in 
thf. program and list both the enabling objectives for the three 
learninq experiences and the resources reguired# Materials in the 
learning experiences include required reading, self-check guizzes, 
model answers, case studies, and the teacher performance assessment 
form for use in evaluation o^f the termifhal objective. (The mpdules on 
guidance are part of a larger series of 100 perf crm'ance-based teacher 
education fPsTE) selfVcontained learning packages for use in ^ 
preservice or inservice training of teachers in all occupational 
areas. Each of the field-tested modules focuses on the development of 
one or more specific professional competencies identified through 
research as^ important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed 
for use by teachers, either on an individual or group basis, working 
under the direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) 
(JT) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher, education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competoncies of vocational teachers The 
^competencies upon which these modules are based were iden 
tified and verilied through research as being important to sue 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in alii^ccupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates .with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi' 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons Resourp^ peisons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor 
oughfy oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting pertormance-based preservice and' 
inservice teacher preparation proqrams to meet a wide'variety 
of individual needs and interests i he materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local educationagencies, and 
others responsible for the professional developmeril of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guidp to 
Using Performance^Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Irpplementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by Ttie Centers Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have mad^p contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testina. revision, and refinement of these ^ry significant 
training marerials Over 40 teacher-ed ucators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universitjes, colleges, 
and post-seeondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revfsion and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B ^Hamilton. F^rogram Director. Robert E Norton. As- 



sociate Program Director. Glen E Fardig. Specialist, Lois Har- 
ringtoo. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to th^Jmai refinement of 
the materials Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Fmch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others-i^who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the jMterials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation withlne vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
ttje "University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State' University, Temple 
University, and University o"T Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College. Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo. Temple University, 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College. 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint \ 

Robert E Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 




THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Th4 Center for vocational Educations mission is to 
fhcrease the ability of diverse agencies institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating 'to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression 
The Center fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

^ • Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
prqgrams 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR yOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Centdt 
University of QeQ^j^ 
Athens, GeorgTa 30602 

The American Association for Vocational instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



Asa vocational teacher, you need a knowledge 
and understanding of your, students' personal 
characteristics/ abilities, interests, needs, aca- 
demic achievements, and backgrounds. This 
awareness is essential if you are to help them in 
their vocational and educational planning and 
provide them with the learning experiences • » 
necess&ry to prepare tKem for their vocational 
choice and preparation. 

While your own daily interaction with a student 
is your primary source of information, there are / 
data-gathering techniques and sources you 
should use to confirm and s^ipplement this infor- 
mations. In order to understand and respond to 
each Student's special needs, you should be able 
to use the following (1) cumulative records (of- 
ficial school 'records concerning each student in 
permanent, cumulative fo^). (2) anecdotal rec- 
ords (logs documenting significant examples of 
the positive and negative aspects of a students 
behavior), (3) sociograms (diagrarns of relation- 
ships among students), (4) student autobiog- 



raphies (students accounts of their own lives), and 
(5) standardized tests * 



♦ 
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This module is designed to help you develop 
competency in gathering inforrpation about your 
student through the use of these data-collection 
techniques 



i- 



ABOUT tHIS MODULE 



*ObjecUyes 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the types aruj uses Of student data- 
collection sources and techniques (Learning Expen- 

* ence 1)^ 

2. Given sample data collected of^a^ hypothetical stu- 
dent, critique the form and content of the data 
samples {Learning Experience II) ^ 

Resources 

fi^ list of the Qutside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (lyto determine the availabtlityand the 
location of these resources (2) to locate additional ref- 



erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up,activitres with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
vyith directipns, or in assq3sing your progress at any 
time 

Learning Experience I ^ 

Optional ^ ' 

c A person with ex^^ertise in data collection and in- 
* terpretatidn with whom you can consult 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 

9 

Learning Experience III 

Requtred 

An actual school situation in which you q^n gather 
student "data using format data-collection tech- 
niques 

A resource person to access your cpmpetency in 
gathering student data using formal data-collection 
techniques 



This in'oduie covers performance element numbers <202-208, 212. 222, 
223. 228. 229 from Calvin J Cotrell et at , Model Curricula for Vocauor)al 
and Technical Education Report No V^Cotumbus. OH The Center for 
Vocational Education. The Ohio State University. 1972) The384elflrnflnts 
in this document form||he research base for all The Center's PBTE 
module development " 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which is comrfion to a!! 100" 
modules, see About Using The Centers PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 
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Learning' Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




: . Afteh compfetnjg the required reading, demotistrate knowledge of the 
V^pes and iises of student data-colle6ttor\ sources and te^chniquee. 




you .jk!«iU ^be. reading the -information ^?heet, Student Data-Collation - 
< SoiirSesind Techniques,' pp. 6-16. ^ . • ^ - 



, N'oti n^ay wish to meet with ^'person with ekpertise In data^coltection |nd 
^ t f M intenpretationtodiscnjsssomaofthemoreconfimonlyu^eddiata-Gotlecuc 

sources and techniquesv , - ^ 



You wiiiije demonstrating knowledge of the^more commonly used student 
data-collecfion-sources arid techniques by completing the Seif-Check, pp. 




.^ou WiU be ev^fuatiog your competency by comparing your completed 
-Sejf-Check witrt^the twloder Answers, pp. 21-22. 
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Activity ^ 



For information regarding the types and uses of selected student data- 
cojlection sources and techniques, read the following information sheet: 



STUDENT DATA-COLLECTION SOURCES AND 
TECHNIQUES 



Teachers' and counselors need as much infor- 
mation as possible about students. They need this 
information to do an effective job in helping stu- 
dents with their personal and academic develop- 
ment, and with their occupational and educational 
planning. 

As a vocational teacher, you should attempt to 
have a good general understanding of each stu- 
dent: home background, progress in schooLto 
date, academic andspepial abilities, out-of-school 
activities, interests and nrfotivations, aspirations, 
self^concept, acceptance or recognition by others, 
and other .significant factors. Additionally, you 
must be able to recognize when it would be appro- 
priate to study a particular sftjdent in more depth. 
This may be necessary in order to resolve a learn-* 
ing problem, help a student handle a personal 
problem, or help a student move ahead in his/her 
educational and vocational planning. Since get- 
ting to Vs\Qm students in some depth can be a 
complex and time-consuming task, you need to be 
familiar with, and le^rn how to use, the'more.corry- 
mon data-collection techniques.. 



A 




In this information sheet,* siV frequently useki 
data-gathering techniques are identified. Wrtil^ 
each technique has its own specif ic objective, th4 
information supplied may overlap with that sup- 
plied by another source. Su£t> overlapping has 
value^as it serves to confirm both subjective and 
objective information about an individual- or a 
group of students. 

' Any student data gathered by the use of for^l . 
data-gafhering techniques should be used only in 
a professional manner. Conftdentiality of data 
should *be respected and information should be 
/eleased onjy to appropriate personnel according . 
to sChoQl policy and government regulations. Re- 
cent legislation, H.R. 69, places further restrictions 
on the collection and use ofstudent records. H.R. 
69, the ^eder^Family Educational Rights and Pri- 
vacy Act of 197^ (P.L. 93-380), provides for apcess 
by parents to permanent school records aod an 
opportunity to challenge any contents which may 
be inaccurate, misleading, or inappropriate. This 
pertai^ to all material in the cumulative recorO 
folder (psychological tests, anecdotal records, 
family background information, teachers' com- 
ments, grades, achievement and aptitude test 
scores, health data, and attendance data). Addi- 
tional legislation requires that each school district 
establish a procedure for granting parental access 
to a student's records. Since parents have access 
to their'bhUd's records and the right to challenge 
the contents of these records, you should be aware ^ 
of all relevant policies for any district in which you 
are working. 
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Th^^umulative Record 



Coun|elors^ teachers. $nd administrative per- 
sooael muSf'l^ye access to arj accumulation of 
lacts Concerning personal characteristics, abili- 
ties, interests, f^cademic achievements, needs, and 
backgrounds of their students. A cumulative rec- 
ord involves the compilation ^nd maintenance of 
such a perspnal ca^p. history in permanent, cu- 
^mulatlve form. An adequate cumulative record i 
,should contain factual, comprehensive, accyrate 
information that is free-of personal bias or irrele- 
vant iterrts. 

''Probatily the most widely usdd cumulative rec- 
ord fQrm is a folder which permits data to be en- 
tered ohsBll four surfaces and into which additional 
lobse iten|&can*be placed. The folder can be easily 
updated toinclude additions sq'ch as health re- 
ports .from a doctor or school nurse, corre- 
spondence with parentis, aoecdotal records, and 
Infonpiation^from employers concerning work ex- 
^ perien^es. 

The accumulation of sti*dent data begms at the 
jcindergarten or first grade level, depending o'pon 
the school system. It continues until the educa- 
tional processes termjnated at the secondary level 
when the student graduates or drops out of 
school. , -* 

In^njost school systems,Tbe'School at each level 
(elementary, junior high or middle school, anrf* 
senior high) keeps its own s^t of cumUlativeVec- 
' ordS. These records remain in the school. Ho.w- 
ever, once a student has graduated- or dropped 
out, they may be transferred to rrficrofirm and kept 
In the school d^tem's administ/ative offices, fre- 
quently in a fireproof vault. 

In some school systerfis as a student progresses 
to the next higher level'of schooling, pertinent 
information is copied from that student's cumula- 
.tlve record and transferred to the ngxt school the 
studer^ will attend. There' is an increasing trend 
toward placing afl pertinent data on one record 



card which travels with the student frorh one fe\^el ^ 
to the next. 




Specific types of information usually included in 
a cumulative record* are aj/ follows. 

• identifying data (name, address, other mem- 
bers of the family, etc.) ^ * ^ 
atten^nce records . * ' 
home conditions*' 

economic factors affecting the student 
health record 
^academic record 

^mVormatjon fconcerning hobbies and* other 
out-of-cl&ss activities 
4 «L character and persotfality traits aRd develop- 
ment 

• records of standardized test results and other 
test inforrnation 

• records of any events of special significance 
which might affect a student's development 

• special interests and achievements both in 
and out of school 

• educatfjnal plans and concerns 

t vocational interests and concerns 

• work experience 

• future aspirations - ♦ * 
' • special needs or problerris 

• most current photograph of student 
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The Student Autobiography 



^ The autobiography is a student's account of 
^ his/tier own life.Wou oan use this to^gain insight 
into a student's life 33 he/she perceives it to be 
autobiography may be structured or unstructured 
depending^upon the directions given to'th^e stu- 
dent by you or^a counselor. In the structured au- 
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tobiojgraphy, detailed directions ^re given request- 
ing spiBcific factual information which wiM provide^ 
a systematic, detailed account of a student's life* 

""The basic elements which might be included in 
the directrons fer a structured autobiography 
are — • , . ^ 

• background a n"^ earty "history 

physical characteristics and health record 

• school experiences,, mclu'ding academic 
Achievement „ ' 

. ' • interests, hobbies, friendships, travel, and lei- 
, . sure time activities* 
*• wQrk experience 

• educational and career plans 

• concerns related to educational and Career 
^plans * * ^ 

^« family influences . 

• other aspirations aff.ectmg future life style - 

These categories of information need to be 
clearly explained when they are giVfen to students 
as*guidelines. What you expect students to'mclude 
within each category vyill vary depending on the* 
abjective you have in rfiind. You also need to pro- 
'Ide ap opportunity -for questions and discussion \ 
ithen maWng the assignment. In addition,* you 
need to set a relatively early deadline for Its com- 
mon. 

In ^e unstructured autobiography, minimal di- 
rections are given to students. Students may be 
told simply, "Write a story about your llfe."'Thjs 



. lack of*direction may be given to enco'urage stu- 
dents to write ^bout what they judge to be the most 
.interesting and . important facts about them- 
selves — accounts of their ambitions, interests, 
achievements, orspecific incidents that they recall' 
vividly. However, there is no guarantee that this wil] ' 
happen. With an unstructured autot)iography, it is* 
far rrtoVe difficult to extract the cfues that reveal 
•what a student considers, either consciously or - 
unconsciously, to be the truly Important a$p.ects of 
his/her life and personality. y * , 

Nevertheless, there ar^ occasion? when an un- 
structured autobiography ^may be a logical ap- 
proach .to determining student concerns, prob- 
lems, or feelings. For example, autobiographies 
written on a topic such as "Things th^t Bug Me," or 

"I wish--^ ," or "Teh Year? From Now I'll 

Be-: " may reveal an mafdequate self-concept, 

interpersorfal problems, unexpected ' goals, or 
*othj9r untapped ffeellngs which are not as likely'to 
show up In a structured autobiography. 

Advantages and Limitations 

The advantages of using the autobiography to 
gather information abputsludents are as follows. 
^« Securing Information "through an autobiog- 
raphy may require less staff time and effort ^ 
than other means-of data gathering. 
^# Students, in* organizing information about- 
' themselves, have an opportunity to gain valu- 
able insight and self-understanding which wt^l 
help them in their educational. Sind occupa- 
' tipnal planning. , . ♦ 

• Autobiographical information can be corrr- 
pared with infoM»atlon from other sources, 
such as the cumulative, recprd, test scores, 
gnd anecdotal records. • ' n 

The autobiography may contain valuable 
clues ta the student's chafacter and pfersonal- 
ity. By better^understandirrg the s'tudent's 
likes, dislikes, ambitions, concerns, and Inter- 
ests*, the teacher or counselor has a better 
Insight Into the causes of problems and can 
work more effectively to help the student find 
solutions. ^ ' T ^ * 

• Autobiographies may be filed in the students' 
cumulative* record folders to provide the 

- teacher or counselor with a record of their 
plans and aspirations. ^ i ' 

• A stOdent's age, .academic ability, or back».^ 
ground may make;i^,^ifficult ^ar him/her to 
compose an autobipgraphy. This fact. In itself, 
can provide the tp^pher or counselor with p^- 
tinent informetion. '1 , ' 
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• ' Clues-and inferences about possible feelings 
of inferiority or rejection, unrealistic goals and 
plans, of the failure to recognize apF^rdpriate 
Career and educational dptions, may be de- 
tected in an autobiography. 

There are two major limitations to using the au- 
tobiography as a source of studentdata. Th^y.are 
'as follows: ^ % ^ > ^ 



• Persons untrained in the areas of guidance 
and counseling may reach incorrect conclg- 
sionstased upon misleadirrg or inaccurate 
Information given in the^autobiography or 
^based upo n their faulty Interpretations of the 
information. . . ~; , 

• For a variety of reasons, students^may refrain, 
from including^pertinent information or may/ 
distort facts. 



Anecdotal Records 





Anecdotal records are a meanS of 4<eeping a log 
of incidents irTVolving a particular student. They 
should contain concjse, informal descriptions of 
significant examples of both positive and negative 
aspects of a 
student's 
behavior. If 
the proce- 
dure for re? 
cording and 
reporting 
anecdotes is 
kept' simple' 
you can 
more easily 
keep anec- 
dotal records 
of students 
being 

studied or in 
need of as- 
sistance. IS you wish to make an interpretaticJn of ' 
'\\\B behavior being reported, the interpret^ion 
should be kept separate from the description of 
the acti^l incident.' Anecdotal records can be an 
excellent mear]s of student observation^ut gnf or- 
tunately, in most schools, too Tew are obtained.. 

The following jire guidelines for, preparing 
anecdotal records. 

The form used should be short, 

• bnlysignlflcant behavior should be reported. 
Any incident is significant if it provides insight 
into the student's problems or behavior 
symptoms. ^ 

• Both positive and negatkre, behavior should 
' . be recorded. 

• Anecdotal records should not be 'developed 
/only for students at either end of the academic 

. ' spectcum. They should be kept fora period of 
time, as needed,' on any student who is being 
observed or helped by a teacher or counselor. 

• Important incidents should be recorded by 
the actual observer as sdon^as possible after 
the incident occurs. 



• The anecdotal form may include separate, 
space for interpretations or suggestions. Itis 
important to keep the description of the actual 
incident separate from the observer's in- 
terpretations so they cannot be confused. 

• TJie anecdote is of little value Unless it is used 
in conjunction with a variety of additional 
sources of information (e.g., anecdotal rec- 
ords kept by dther teachers, test result^ au- 
tobiographical data; etc.). A few anecdotes by 
themselves; especially if they are recorded by 
the same observer, may present a biased 
sample of the student's behavior. 

Advantages and Limitations 

The advantagfes of using the anecdotal record to 
gather information abouffetudents are as follbws: 

• Students can be studied under natural condi- 
tions/and any environmental changes affect- 
ing a student can be <j)bserved. 

• ' All age levels can be studied. > 

• There is no need for specialized equipment. 

•'The process of writing aneddotal records af- 
fords the teacher an excellent opportunity to, 
recognize individual .differences* among stu- 
.dents. 

• It is possible to compile a developmental rec- 
ord over a period of time based on individual 
anecdotes. " 

'TJ:iere are fqur limitations to using anecdotal 
records as a source of student data They are as 
fallows: , , . 

• Observations transferred to anecdotal rec- 
ords are not valid unless the attitude of the 
teacher remains" objective. 

f Too frequently, teachers'limit their anecdotes 
to undesfrabje behavior. 

• T^e writing of go9d anecdotal records may be 
quite time-tonsuming for busy teachers, 

• 4f the student f^cognizes or even feels that 
he/s>ie is being singled out for observation, 
the usefulness of the technique maylDe de- ' 



stroyed. Therefofe, teachers observing stu- 
dents and writirtg anecdotes should be par- 



ticularly careful notto revealthis activity'to the 
student being observed or to other students. 



Standardized Tests 



Teachers in most schools today have a variety of 
tests and testing services available. Most of the 
fcommonly used tests fall into one of four cate- 
gories: general ability tests to measure abinty'to 
learn; achievement ^ests to measure actual aca- 
demic performance; aptitude tests to measure 
learning R^otential; and interest surveys to deter- 
•m^ne students' preferences. 

In selecting, administering, or interpreting any 
test, inventory, or rating scale, you;should carefully 
consider — « 
•* the appropriateness of the instrument in rela- ' 
tion to the information needed and the incji- 
viduals to whom it will be administered 

• the conditions upder which it will beadminis- 

• tered, including the environmelnt in which the 
test is administered, the attitude of the stu- 

' , dents,, and the competence of thB adminis- 
trator , % ' 

• discrepancies between test data obtained and 
other evidences of performance 

• significant changes from prior test data • > 

General Ability Tests - ' 

These are frequently c,alled intelligence tests, 
scholastic aptitude tests, or giental maturity tests 
and are used to* measure an individual's ability to 
learn. There are many different intelligenc^^tests. 
Some such as the Stanford-Binet, Weschl^ Intelli- 
gence Scale for ChUdren (WISC) and the WeS^ler 
Adult 'Intelligence Scale (WAIS) are admiTTistered 
individually ancj can only be given by a certified 
psychdlogist^ith permission from the studfent's 
parents. 

' These tests usually give two or more scpres: a 
verbal score which is designed to measure gen- 
eral informatipn^ general comprehension, math, 
and similar fields, and a performance score which 
is b^s'^d^ow picture completion, picture arrange- 
mertt^lock^design, maze tracing^ cOcHng, and ob- 
ject assembly. These two scores are averaged to 




reach a jull scale IQ (Intelligence Quotient) score.* 
•The yaverag^e" or "normal" range of intelligence 
differs slightly with the test being given; however, 
the "normal" range for IQ scores is generally be- 
tween 90 and 110. lo'a cumulative record folder, 
you will usually find these scores- on a separate 
sheet of paper since they haVe been administered 
by a trained psychologist and canonly be released 
or sent to^^nother school €listrict With written pa- 
rental permission. . ' • * 

There are other intelligence tests which are 
normally given to groups in the school setting by 
teachers or" counselors. These te$ts are easy to 
aciministe**and rely heavily on redding skills. Some 
commonly ifted group intelligence tests include ' 
th^ California Short-Form Test of f^ental f^aturity; 
Hemmon-Nelson Test of f^'ental Ability, Lorge- 
' Thorndike Intelligence Test; and t)ie-Otis Quick- 
Scoring -Mental Ability Test.' ' * 

The, "normal" range of IQ scores on group tests 
is also 90-110, although this may vary slightly be- 
tween tests. Thescores ongroup iatelligence tests 
are usually found on the data sheet which is part ot 
the cumulative re'cord folder. 

If any student to be tested has reading difficul- 
ties, it is preferable to administer an individual test 
which involves little or no reading. Or, you may 
choose to administer a group test which contains 
parts or sub-tests Which do not involv^e reading. 
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Achievement Tests 

While general ability tests measure how much a 
student can learn in the future if ideal conditions 
prevail, the achievennent test indicates how nnuch 
a student has learned m a specific area. Achieve- 
ment tests measure specific skills such as reading 
comprehension, word knowlQdg§, spelling, math, 
computation, math comprehension, and math 
problem solving^ 

There are two basic types of achievement tests 
survey'and diagnostic The survey test is usually 
easier to give and to score It can be particularly 
helpful in pointing ojoj^roup weaknesses which a 
teacher can then seek to correct through instruc;- 
tion. Survey tests indicate a stucjent'sgeneral leveh 
of achievement in areas such as reading or math 
The best examples of survey te^ts are the sub-tests 
of^ general achievement tests such as the Met- 
ropolitan Achievement Test. ' ^ 

Scores on sUrvey aohievement tests are usually 
reported in gr*ade-placement scores and/or per- 
centile rank. A percentile rank describes a per- 

IpLACEMEuTy 
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son's relative position in 'a^particular group A per- 
centile rank of 70 (P 70), for example, means that 
the person's score is equal to,, or higher than, 
scores made by 70 f>ercent of the people in a spe- 
cified group. A grade-placement score is expres- 
sed as thegrade level of those .students for whom a ; 
given score was average. For example, a grade- 
placement score of 8 6 incjicates thatthestuderit's 
perfornnranca-^w^s equal to th^ average perfor- 
mance of aslucient in thesixth monthpf theeighth 
' grade. - i ' 

The diagnostic test is usually longer than the 
survey test. It i^ designed to analyze an individual's 
strengths and weaknesses in a particular area 
(eg., reading) and to suggest causes for these 
.difficulties. DjagnostfC tests usually yield several 
scores on various sub*tests. The Stanford Diag- 
nostic Arithmetic Test and the Durrell Analysis of 



Reading Difficulty are two examples of diagnosf>c 
achievement tests; ' 

In gfeneral, past performance in an area Is 
the best predictor of future performance. Thus, 
achievement test results, together with past per- 
formance'in a subject, should "be considered in 
educatic^nal and vocational planning 

Aptitude Tests » " 

Aptitude tests provide a basis for predicting an 
individual's ability,^ with training, to acquire some* 
knowledge, skill, or set of responses. Aptitude test * 
scores are usually tised with intelligence and 
achievement test scores to predict an individual's 
potential. , ♦ , , * 

One'commonly used aptitude test is thre General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), which is widely used 
by the US. Emptoyment Service The GATB is di- 
vided into -separate tests that measure general ^ 
learning ability. (G), verbal ability (V), numerical 
^titude (Hi, spatial aptitude (S), form perception 
(Q), motor c6ordination (K)., finger dextenty- (F), 
and manual dexterity (M) GATB scores are re- 
ported in percentile ranks. Other commonly used 
aptitude tests include Miller An^Qgies, DifferentiaP 
Aptitude Test^(DAT), Amencan College Aptitude 
Test, and the SRA PnmaVy Mental Abilities test 

As a vocational teacher, you should encourage 
students to take advantage of the opportunities for 
aptitude testing available in the school orconimu- 
ni\y Students should have access tq the informa- 




tion provided by these tests when they are involved 
m'their educational and vocational planning, and 
they should be helpe.d to use the information 
wisely. 

Interest Surveys' 

standardized interest^urveys are designed to 
help students identify $irid understand iheir inter- 
ests an^ preferences for particular activities From 
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these preferences, a diagnosjs is then made bf the 
occupation(s) which most 'closely match their 
interests. Some widely used interest sufVeys in- 
clucie the Kuder, Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

*(OVIS), and Strong Vocational Interest Blank'' 
(SVIB). These ^tests are administered in groups or 
individually and can be administered by a teacher 
or counselor. The scores on most interest surveys 

. ai^ reported in percentiles. . 

Students may also identify their interests by in-' 
formally surveying such things as the school sub- 
jects they prefer, the activities and hobbies 'they 
have chosen, or their reactions to'sgmmer or 
part-time work experience. This infdrmatlon, cou- 
pled with in-, 
formation ^ 

deceived ' - 
from stan- 
dardized 
tests, can 
givestud6nts 
an under- ^ 
_ standing of [ 
their inter'- 
ests. They 
will then 
need help in 
developing 
skill in 

^exploring 

occupations and making educational plans in light 
of both their interests and their aptitudes. Care 
must be taken that they do not confuse interests 
.and aptitudes. ^ 

« 

Other Tests ' 

A variety of other tests are used in most secon- 
dary schools. The college admissions tests, 
American College Testing Program Examination 
(ACT), and College Entrance Examination Board 
ScholasticAptitude Tests (SAT), are" used for pre- 
dicting potential scholastic achievement at the col- 
lege level. Many colleges require thatjhese tests 
• be tak^n for admission purposes. 




-Some school systems also include personality 
adjustm^t Inventories in their testing programs. 
Personality adjustment tests are designed to mea- 
sure the emotional, motivational, interpersonal, 
and attitudinal characteristics of an individual,, 
rather than an'tndividuars abilities or aptitudes. 
The results^of personality adjustment inventories 
such as the Gordon Personal Profile, the Min- 
nesota Multiphase Personality Inventory (MMPI); 
and problem checklists such as the Mooney Prob- 
lem Checklist are commonly used to aid the coun- 
seling program. 

In most schools* the testing program is planned 
»by a committee made up of teachers and spe- 
cialists such' as the school counselor and psy- 
chologist. One of ttie speciaiists usuaify oversees 
the scheduling', scoring, and interpretation of tests 
in the school-wide program. In many schools, ad- 
ditional individual or group testing may be re-, 
quested" by individual teachers, for specific pur- 
poses. Whether the testing is teacher-initiated or 
part of the school-wide program, you can uSe the 
resulting test data to learn more about the needs, 
interests, and abilities of individual students. 

' If you participate in the administration of stan-' 
dardized tests, you should very carefully study the 
marfuals in order to administer each test properly 
and precisely. It is also important that you become 




skilled in observing students to detect any condi- 
tions that mright adversely affect test performance 
.(e.g., inattentiveness, external distractions, illness, 
etc.). 



the Sociogram 



It is often easier to understand individual be- 
havior if stydents can be studied within the context 
of grouB^havior*Yhe sociogram provides an im- 

1 (/^^; 




portanl means of gathering this type ot student 
data. It is a diagram of Information reflecting stu- 
dents' choice^ of partners, and is used to observe 
and rBQOrd, relationships among students* within 
tjieir peer groups. 

You begin .by gathering information from stu- 
dents which, when analyzed, will reflect their at- 
titudes toward, and understanding of, their class- 
mates. However, constructing a sociogram must 
npt be your only purpose when gathering the in- 
formation. Data gathered frorjj students must be 
obtained from a real situation which requires stu- 
dents to indicate their relationships with othersin 
the class. You do not build a sociogram by directly 
asking .stud enti their opinions of other students 
with questions such as "Do you like him/her?" 
Rather, you gather this type of information from 
the events that occur as part of a normal classrpom 
situation. Examples of such normal situations are 
those in which there is a need to designate (1) 
committees to decorate a bull^tki board or to plan 
out-of-school functions such as a field trip; (2) 
* partners^ for laboratory or project work; or (3) 
teams for impromptu intramural sports. 

In orderto setup a sociogram using the informa- 
tion obtained from one of the situations previously 
described, you can t^ke the following approach. 
Ask Sach-studenttoput his/her narrie on a sheet of 
paper and4hen write downj^n order of preference 



the names of the students (usually two or three) 
with whom he/she would like to work, or whom 
^he/she vvould like to have on his/her team. As soon 
as the sheets have been collected, set them aside 
and discuss the project for which the information 
has been gathered.Take care to siee that students' » 
preferences are actually considered fWhen the 
teams, partners, or committees are, in fact, cho- 
sen. 

Later, make a complete tabulation of the data, 
indicating how often each student was' chosen and 
how many times that student was first, second, or 
third choice. (See Sample 1 .) As you proceed with 
the^tabulation, the data will provide answers .to 
such questions as: Which students chose each 
other? How many students emerge as "popular" 
(chosen most) or well accepted? 'How many stu- 
dents appear to be isolated or rejected? Are sex 
lines crossed? What appear to be the outstanding 
attributes of the students mostfrequently chosen? 
How might selections change if theassigned pur- 
pose were changed? Such questions should be 
subjected to careful analysis. 

From this data, you can then plot a diagram of 
the relatfonship between and among students. 
(See Sample 2.) This will provide you with a means 
of identifying degrees of acceptance or*rejection 
.of. individual students by other members of their 
peer group. Students' chqjces as clepicted by the 
sociogram* can then be studied, not only for the 
original purpose as explained to the students, but 
also for other purposes. For example, you may 
study the sociograrrrto — 

identify possible reasons for group and indi- 
vidual behavior 

• plan for class management such as seating 
arrangements and areas set aside for inde- 
pendent or committee work 

• identify possible aggressiveness or with- 
drawal on 'the part of individual students or 
the reasons for such behavior . . 

• determine the type and extent of participation 
which can be expected of individual students 
during class actfvities 

determine types of personal and interper- 
sonal problems that may exist and their pos- 
sible causes. 
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The Case Study 



A case study 1$ a^ollection of data about a stu- 
deW wfijch iadrawn frpm-many sources. It may be 
compiled fromeuoh sources as sphool records; 
.craSsroom observatiorts; interyiews with teach.ers, 
'principal^ parents, and^the student;.psychologig^l 
' tests; .anrf^samples of classroom work and i nterac- 
tlons. ^ " 

' the case study serves as a means for teachers or 
counselors to become better acquainted with a 
student. By organizing all data into a single docu- ♦ 
ment and tbferv organizing this data, additional in- 
formation rjeedscan be determined, problems can 

' be identified, behavior patterns can be noted, and 

^ conflicting data cart be revealed. 

The case study should not be confused with the 
case history. The latter is usually a compilation of 
' objective, factual information about a student. The 
case history -includes the physical and psycholog- 
ical characteris|]cs of the studer^t, and tacts about 
the student's environmental background and life 
history, the case study mayJnclude all or part of 
the case history but, in addition, itjncludes an 
analysis and intecpretation of the data so that 
specific recommendations can be made. This im- 
plies finding solutions to identified problems. 

Usually^ the preparation of a case study grows 
out of a rfecognition by one or more staff members' 
that a student has a problem and needs help.Thb 
case study may be*initiated by an informal confer- 
ence of two or miore concerned staff members, or 
by an individual teacher or counselor. It is seldom 
worthwhile for 9 staffnneirber to develop a case 
study alone. Information about the Student will 
have more depth, scope, and objectivity if it 'is 
* gatheretff rom a variety of persons who are i n some 
way involved vfith the student. Depending on the 
type of involvement, each person will probably 
have different insights into the problem or prob- 
lems confronting thestudenJ. 

Situations which warrant the development of a 
case study might include the identification of (1)ia 
student whose vocational plan is unrealistic in 
terms o*his/her school record ; (2) a student who is 
frequently tardy, absent, or truant; or (3) a student 
who does not get along with peers because of 
overagressi^ness or e)4(eme shyness. To develop 
the case studyf you should take the following 
steps. 

1. Discuss the situation with the student's coun- 
selor and other teachers. 

2. Check the student's cumulative record to see i,f 



4. 



6. 



\ it contains evidence of similar problems in the 
V past, and to geft other pertinent inforrriation. 
3.\Arrange for the studenfs other teachers to ^b- 
\erye him/hgr for'a week or so and keep*anec- 
dmail recorHs. . 
Make an organized summary of the information' 
gathered. This might be the completed case 
study^or you could take three further steps. 
Arrange(or have the counselor arrange) a case 
conference. This conference might Include^^^ 
other persons not previously involved (e.g.,\ 
nurse, 'coach, visiting teacher, etc.) to get 
further informatiort and #gcommendations 
which should beaddedto'thff^tudyand used to ^ 
plan how \o^e\p the student. 
Develop a sociogram idr the class and have 
class memhers^r the individual student) pre- 
pare an autobic^Jhaphy 
7. Administer (or arrange for someone else toad- 
' minister) appropriate tests: ability, achieve- . 
ment, interest, 'aptitude, diagnostic, etc. 

A carefully prepared case study can result in , 
changes in the behavior and attitude of the teacher 
as v^efkas in the student. The teacher is affected 
since cftanges in the student are more effectively 
brought about if there isincreased understanding . 
on the pak of the teacher. * 

It is moslNimportant that the insights, conclu- 
sions, and r^mmehdations reported in- p caae 
study be writted clearly and concisely It also 
important that a^efinite distrnotion be made b^ 
tween what are ot^jective facts and *what are in- 
terpretations of thd^e facts. The fojiowing recojnri- ^ 
mendations may re, considered as guidelines ' 
when writing a case l^udy - ; ' - 

• Be sure that thknril^jorportion of th0 report is 
based on objectivje facts. v / 

^ • Use a format that makes it easy for those 
studying the report to locate the inforrpation 
, thathasbeenjudgedt9bethemdstpertinent. 

• Be sure that ail important items are included. 

These may vary depending on the purpose of 
y ^ the case study 

• Avoid using terminology that is too technical 
or-^kfficult to understand. 

• Do not report unverified information gathered 
from secondary sources as objective fact. ^ 

' / • Miake certain that the case study itself (or any 
notes or data needed while you are in the 
process of developing a case study) is kept 
secure and confidential. 
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If you would like to explore these data-gathering sources and 'technique* 
further, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet * 
with a person with expertise in data collection and interpretation. At this, t 
meeting, you may wish to ask this person to show you examples of varioujs 
tests which are used to obtain data, explain data interpretation, or suggest 
techniques that might be u$ed to gather data about vocatiohal students. 



The following, items check your comprehension of the material in the* 
information sheet. Student Data-Collection Sourdes and techniques, pp. 
6-16. Eadh of the six items requfres a short essay-type response. Please 
* explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each 
1 item. ' , ^ , * 



SELF-CHECK 

1. What do you see as the primary function served by cumulative records? 



s 



life- 



:i7l8 



2. Describe the use of student autobiographies as a guidance tool 



^ -3. How can anecdotal records (both those written by you and those written by 5ther teachers) be of help 
to you as a vocational teacher'? ^ ^ 



V 
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4. .Assume that y6u have been named as a member of a schoal testmg committee representing all 
vocational teachers and that the testing program already includes having general ability tests 
administered in grades 1, 6, and 8. What additional types of tests woi>|d you recommend for all 



students at some time dunng high schooP Justify your recommendatio 



\ 

Assum? you constructed a socipgram based on data received from students in response to the 
directions, "Select the three classmates with whom you would most like to work on a committee to 
plan a class party ' What kinds of things might you learn about your students from the resulting 
sociogram'^ 



/ 



6. Identify (a) which of the six cfata-co! lection sources cove, cd in the mocjule should be used with alt 
students m a class you may be teaching, and (b) which spurces you would use only with students 
needing special study or assistance 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers^iyien below Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses, however, you should have covered the same majar points 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. If the cumulative records are kept up to date 
and contain factual, comprehensive informa- 
tion about students, then this information can 
serve as a valuable resource. It can be used by 
the school's professional staff to reac[\a more 
complete understanding of the students with 
whom they work 

Because each cumulative record is a compila- 
tion of a variety of Jiata from a number erf 
sources over an extended period of time, re- 
viewing the tot^l contents of the file can give 
you a fairly accurate overall pictureof a student 

Caution should be exercised in acting on this 
knowledge, however It is possible to force a 
student to fit this picture by your treatment of 
him/her, in spite of the fact that the student 
would like to change or improve. 

2. A student autobiography can help to identi- 
fy a student's likes, dislikes, special abilities, 
self-concept, home background, hopes, and 
dreams It may also bring to light unrealistic 
plans, feelings of inferiority or rejection, critical 
home situations, etc 

This information can (a) help the teacher or 
counselor plan more effectively to meet stu- 
dents' career needs, (b) provide teachers and 
counselors with a better understanding of a 
student's "handicaps" sq that appropriate ex- 
periences 'can be planned for that student, 
(c) aid the student in developing self-und^r- 
^ standing, and (d) provide a basis for discussion 
between student and teacher, or student and 
counselor, during counseling sessions 

Keeping an anecdotal record of a student's in- 
class performance over time can help you keep 
specific incidents in mind thstt may be impor- 
tant jn helping (or understanding) a student 
Documenting all Significant events, positive 
and negative, provides you with a more objec- 
tive and realistic picture of frie student than if 
you rely ohiy on memory 



The events you remember tend to be the ones 
which gotan emotional reaction from you (e.g , 
anger^at a student who tore pages out of a text 
so he, she didn t have to carry the whole book 
home) Such emotion-laden recollectioas'^do 
not give a fair picture of the student 

These records can be compared with those 
kept by other teachers to see if the same prob- 
lems arise in other classes or if the behavior is 
unique to one class Used with other types of 
student data, these records car^suggest tech- 
niques or activities to use withlhe student to 
eliminate or minimize the problem behavior 

4 Vocational interest and aptitudetestsshduld be 
administered to high school students to help 
them in their educational and vocational plan- 
ning An achievement test which includes a 
reading section could also be administered to 
identify students who have reading problems 
and, thus, need some special help 

5 The sociometric data gathered on the basis of 
these directions could help you to identify (a) 
the students most frequently chosen or "most ' 
popular", (b) the students who are least often or 
never chosen, (c) if sex lines^are crossed in 
choosing committee partners for this type of 
activity, (d) the students who chose each other, 
as weH as evidence of cliques or ' rh-groups" 
within the class structure You could then look 

<,for reasons why these selection patterns exist, 
^ and plan activities to improve interpersonal so- 
cial relationships within the class or to involve 
isolated. students as needed 

* 

6 The cumulative record, the autobiography, Uie 
sociogram, and some tests (school ability, 
achievement, interest, aptitude) can be used 

\ with all students in a class 

Diagnostic tests, case studies, and anecdotal 
records should be used with students needing 
special st^dy or help ^ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE. Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional poipts you 
made, review the material m the information sheet, Student Data-Coilection Sources and Techniques, 
pp. 6-16, dr check vvith your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 



OV'ERVIEW 




'A-^- * ..... 



^ ■ . ' ^' ' .l\V'->.^- "k^'^^vtr- 

You wiH tie reylewlng tl3^neqiiio|at g^^^ pp. 



reviewing mfe&^lbgra>fi,»3eve)o|>i«^^ 

1- r,—, , Bilf Clinton and his classmate^^ pp^Se^^afia^nalj^n^^^^^^ iqbritents and 
^^Wm0li}0W^ ''"^equficy, using part4V of ■th^:peabtlbriiftet6Va#pp?^29ft.^^ 
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, • ¥00*^111 be; revlevulng the Case Study prepared on Bill Clinton, 'p. 38, 
•^9^^yM.z^-.. .analyzing Its cocitents, and using, the contents to mak"6-recomm.endatioos 
. .^^ - ' •toKhelpjng^Blll, usfng.pariyqtvthe Reaction Recdrdj^ p. 30. 




Vou will, be evaluating your compet'^icyln analyzing the data on Bill 

' ' 3le ' " 



Reactionsj,pp. 39-41, 



/ 
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You will be using the following-Reaction Record throughout the activities 
in this learning experience to guide you m analyzing the contents and^ 

O adequacy of data gathered an Bill Clinton Reviev^ the items mlthis record 
before proceeding with the other activities Each item requires a short 
essay-type response Please explain fuljy, buttiriefly. and make sure you 
respond to allyparts of each item You may wish to remove^he Reaction 
Record from the module booklet before starting the activities so that you 
won't have to keep flipping back and forth ' ! 

REACTION RECORD 

I:. Cumulative Record 

f. What information about Bill isprovided m the cumulative record'^ What do you know about hirti from 
reviewing this record'^ ^ ' . 



2 HOW thorough a picture of Bill Clinton^ provided by the cumulative record^ Justify your response 

i 



II: Autoi)iography ^ , c_ ^ 

1. Assume that the sample is an autobiography to assist in career planning Based on tl^ie information 
Bill included in his autobiography, what kinds of inforrriation do you think that the teacher directed 
^he students to include m their autobiographies'^ ' * . 
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2. Assuming Bill's autobiography was completed according to directions, what, if any, additional * M 
. information could the teacher have requested in order to get career planning information'^ 



3. Identify laformation contained in Bill s autobiography that confirms, or conflicts with, the information 
In {he cumulative record 



4. What new information about Bill is provided by his autobiography? 



26' 



III: Anecdotal Records 

1. Rank each teacher's anepdotal record in terms of how well it meets the criteria for keeping an 
effective anecdotal record. Justify your responses. 

Best Record 

Teacher's^ame: . , rS Justification: 



Second Best Record 

Teacher's Name: : Justification: 



Third Best Record 

Teacher's Name: , Justification: 



2. Identify information contained in the anecdotal records kept on Bill that confirms, or conflicts with, 
the information in the cumulative recoVd and the autobiography. 



3. What new information about Bill is provided in'the three anecdotal records? Does the data form a 
pattern over all three' records, or is there conflicting data given by the three teachers? Which 
information is fact and which is opinion'? 



■1 



4. Based on the information contained in these anecdotal records, summarize each teacher's attitude 
toward Bill. • 



IV: Sociogram 

1. Identify the students most frequently chosen. 



^ 2. Identify the students most frequently chosen "first; 



3. Identify the students least frequently chosen. 
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y 4. Discuss the implications of the^data on the sociogram. 
Hi * ) 



5. Suggest other srtuations for which a sociogram might be developed which could result in sig- 
nificantly different groupings of the same sti/denfs. * ' ' { 

\ • . - 



\ 

6. What does the sqciogram tell, you about Bill, and does this confirm or refute other information you 
have about him? ■> ^ ^ \ 
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V: Case Study 

1. \s Xhe format of the case study adequate to give you a clear picturfe of Bill and his strengths and 
* weaknesses? Justify your response. 



1 « 



2. Is any information included which \s personal opinion rather than fact? If so, what information, ^nd 
should it have been included? 



\ 



s 



3. The recommendations section has been intentionally left blank. List the recommendations you would 
make for Bill teased on the case study. 




The following Cumulative Record was collected for a student, Bill Clinton^ 
who has completed the first semester of grade 10. Study the record and 
dtnalyze its contents an'd adequacy, using part I of the Reaction Record, 
p. 25. ^ > 



CUMULATIVE RECORD 



Name CUNTON. Wilham 



Address 100 Dorns Avenue 



Male ' 3 Birthdate February 1 
Female □ 

Birthplace Richmond. Virginia 



Telephone 484-7349 



• . Expected 
Graduation Date june 



Nationality 



Mother's Name CUNTON. Jenny 



Father's Name CUNTON. Thomas 



— 



Father's Occupatidn Machinist 



Mother's Occupation " Homemaker _ 

REMARKS ' . / 

[Home Conditions brothers, sisters/ others in household, economic factors, etc ) „ 



X 



[Oljtside Interests hobbie's, special achievements, etc ] 



[Health Record immunization recocd^^ecial problems, allergies, etc ] 



[Olher character and personality traits, significant events, special needs, etc ] 

: 1 



1 Adapted frbm matenalh contained m a Simulation package developed by The Center for Vocational Education, The Glen Oaks Simulation 
(Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational Education. The Ohio State University, 1974) 



4 ^ 
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CUNTOfi 

SECONDARY SCHOOL RECORD 



V^ar 7th Grade 


First Semester 


Second Semester 




Ab$enc8S. 
Tardies. ' 


1st 2nd 
Semester Semester 


Subject Grade 


Subject Grade 


Reading I,aboratory D 
i American Govt D 
\ Wood Shop I ^ ft-^ 
Consumer Math I B 
Physical Sci 1 C 
Typewriting I A 


Reading Laboratory D 
American Govt ' D 
Wood Shop I A 
Consumer Math I , B 
Physical Sci I C 
Typewriting A 


V « 




Year 8th Grade 


First Semester,^ 


Second Semester 


Absences 
Tardies 


1st 2nd 
Semester Semester 

1 1 

2 2' 


Subject X Grajle 


Subject Grade 


English I D 
American Hisl I D 
Wood Shop 11 B 
Metal Shop I B 
Physical Sci 1! C 
Mechanical Dr I B 


Biglish I ^ D 
American Hist I D 
Wood Shop II B ' 
Metal Shop I 'B 
Physical Sci II C 
Mechanical Dr^ I B 






Year 9th Grade 


_ First Semester 
^ ' 


Second Semester 


Absences. 
Tardies 


1st 2nd 
Semester Semester 

2 1 
0 2 


Subject Grade 


Subject Grade 


English II . D 
Sociology D 
Wood Shop III A 
Metal Shop II A 
Mechanical Dr 11 A 
Typewriting II A 


English II D ' ' 
Soaology D 
Wood Shop II A ' ' 
Metal Shop II A / 
Mechanical pr II A 
Typewriting 11 B * 

* 


o 



Year IQth Grade 


First Semester 


S.econd Semester 


Absences 
Tardies 


1st 2nd 
Semester Semester 

2 

0 


Subject Grade 


Subject Grade 


English III * C 
American Hist JI ^ C 
Wood Shop IV ' A 
Mechanical Dr III A 
Bookkeeping I . B 








, CLINTON 

. STANDARDIZED TESTS ^ , 





Grade 








—i ■ - 




Percentile Rank Scores 




V 








7 
























' 8 






















Kuder 


70 I He 
9 


uu 
58 


Mech 
60 


Comp 
50 


Sci ' 
' 52 


Persuasive 
47 


3ai 


I 34' 


Music 
38 


42 


PI 
30 




1 u 


. G 
42 


V 
56 


< N 
35 • 


S 
64 


P 
68 


o\ 

35 


\ K 

90 


F 
63 


M 
61 




OO AT 

PoAT 


%tile 

lU 


Eng 
38 


NU Comp 
62 


Math 
64 - 


Read 
30 


Sci Tot 
64 


Sci A 
' 58 


S S 
28 


Spell 
62 








12 
































* WORK EXPERIENCE RECORD 










Date 


Age 


^ Year 


Employer 


( Type of Work 


Repiarks 




/■ 








^ : 































































T 



SCHOOL SPONSORED EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



Grade 




Actjvjties and Offices Held 




7 


i — ■ — 


8 




• 9 


i • 

1 


^0 


- ^ ^JE ■ ■ ^ 


, 1'1 
12 


1 ^ , 


COUNSELOR REMARKS 


Grade 


Educational 
Plans 


VocatiQnal 
Plans 


Remarks ^ 


7 








6 








9 








10 








11 








' 12 


r^: ^ 








, ' ^ ^ 

The following Autobiography was written by Bill Clinton. Study it and 
analyze its contents and adequacy, using part II of the Reaction Record, pp., 
25-26. ^ 



JXUTOBIOGRAPHY 



My name is Bill Clinton. I am sixteen, 5 feet 10 
inches tall and weigh 180 pounds with dark hair 
and dark eyes. My hair is just long enough to make 
mj^ parents complain. 

Most of what I do in my^ spare time is outdoor 
stuff. I'm really into football and baseball. I don't 
much like to read, but when I do read it's usuaMy 
about football or car engines. I've been in 4-H ever 
since I can remember. Most of my projects were in 
machine maintenance. My dad depends on me to 
take care of the traders and other stuff like that on 
the farm. I also do tune-ups on our truck and the 
family car. I guess that's about all I'm interested m. 



Like I said, my family has a farm. We raise to- 



bacco. My mom is just a housewife, but she keeps 
pretty busy cause theirs five of us kids. Sherry, 
George, Bob, Buddy, and me, I'n;! in the rRiddle.J 
Sherry's getting married soon. Dad wants me to god 
to college. I'd kinda like to teach other kids about 
doing maintenance work on farm machinery so I 
guess I want to-be a vocational teacher an^ I guess 
that means ?Jollege except I'm worried about all 
that reading. If I don't do that I could probably get a 
job working at Murray's — they sell and service 
farm machinery I hang around there a Tot and Mr. 
Murraysaid I could havea jobtherethissummerif I 
want. I guess my plc^ns aren't very definite yet, but 
. then, it's a long way off. 




The^ollowmg Anecdotal Records were kept on Bill Clinton by three 
teachers. §tudy the records and analyze their contents and adequacy 
using part III of the Reaction Record, pp. 27-28. 



ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

Anecdotal Record 1: 



% 



Observer: Mr. Grant [fl/7/'s American history teacher, Mr. Grant,started this anecdotal record on Bill 
because Bill seemed to be having problems in the class.] 

October 5 Bill does fine in class unless there's been a reading assignment, as there was last 

/night. He hadn't read the assignment and coi^ldn't contribute at all in class. 

October 6 Bill had seen a movie on the topic for today and had some good contributions to make 

/ in class. Unfortunately, the movie wasn't completely factual, something be would 

have realized had he read, his assignments. 

October 7 Bill had read part of today's assignment. He's brigTit and capable, so the only conclu- 

- sion I can draw is that he's lazy. ^ ft ^ 

October 8 Bni passed today's quiz, so he must at least be listening in class. 

October 9 Field tripto local museum. Bill was fascinated with the historic^evelopment of farm 

, equipment. I think I've got fiim talked into doing some outsidel-eading on it and giving 
a report next week, but 1 won't'be surprised if he doesn't come through. 
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Anecdotal Record 2: N 

Observer: Ms. Lee [Bill's English teacher, Ms. Lee, started thi§ anecdotal record on Bill because Bill 
seemed to have a poor attitude toward English and English class.] / 

September 18 Bill sat jn class, stared out the window and daydrearried. a 

September 30 Bill didn't turn in hi^grammar homework . T, again. 

October 2 Bill refused to read aloud in class. ^ 

October 12 » Caught Bill reading a tar magazine in class. 

October 25 Bill tur^ned in a book report on Great Expectations that showed every indication that 
he had not read the book. 

Anecdotal Record 9: 

' . ft 

Observer: Mr. Sherman [Bill's machine shop teacher, Mr Sherman, started to keep an anecdotal record 
at the request of, the guidance counselor. The counselor had had a meeting with Ms] Lee and Mr. Grant 
about Bill and wanted documentation of Bill's work in other classes.] 

October 19 . Today the students were to hand m a brief descnptipn of the project they wish to 
undertake. Bill stayed after class to show m^ some very thorough plans he had 
already made for his project, and to get my okay.> 

October 20 Since Bill's plans are sfteady well-formulated, he sperft the class period helping 
others to draw up their plans. ' * 

October 21 Today, while the other students were still working on their plans. Bill helped me draw 
up a tentative list of mfaterials we will ne^d to order. 

October 22 Bill worked on his project for the entire class period. 

\ 

October 23 Bill spent most of the period working on his project, and spent th.e last fifteen miautes 
* straightening up thesh^op. One student who4iad run into a snag on his project asked 

for, and got, Bill's help. 
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The following Sociogram was prepared for a class in which Bill Clinton is 
enrolled. Included with the diagram are the directions that Nj/ere given to 
the.-students, and the initial tabulation of the sociometric ratings (student 
responses). Study these sample materials and analyze the sociogram data, 
using part IV of the Reaction Record, pp. 28-29. 

I SOCIOGRAM : ^ 

|5 I: Instructions Given to the American History Class by Mr. Grant 

II Since our field tnp to the state capitol is only a few days away, we had better begin to finalize plans. You 
II will recall that we decided that several committees need to be appointed for the tasks of meeting and 
^ interviewing the five state ^icials who have agreed to talk with us, and for reporting back to the class I 

^ am going to ask that you place your name at the top of a sheet of paper and then write below your name 
^ « ^ the names of three^eople, in order of preference, with whom you would like to serve on one of the 
committees. Five committees will be needed and, after they have been selected, members of each 
committee will need to choose a chairperson to serve as spokesperson and reporter 




II: Initial Tabulation of Sociometric Ratings 
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Eddie 


Jan 


Tom 


Kathy 


Laurie 


Sue 


Joan . 


CQ 


Jeff 


Dave 


Lois 


Karen 


Jayne 


Mike 


Rick 


• John 


Carol 


Eddie 
















2 


1 
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1 
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Tom 
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1 
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Kathy 
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Joan 














1 
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2 










1- ■ 


Sue 








2 








3 






1 








— i:?^ 


— 




Laurie 






2 






3 










\ 










is 




Bill 




















2 


3 






J* 


1 






Jeff 


1 




3 


























2 




- Dave . 


















2 










1 




3 




Lois 


3 










2 


1 


1 




















Karen 






3 








2 




















1 


Jayne 








2 




' i 












3 












Mike 


1 














2 


3 


J — 
















Rick 


2 




1 
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John 


















2 


3 








1 








Carol 
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2^ 


1 
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The following Case Study was prepared for Bill Clinton by the school 
counselor on thetasis of (1) the data you have reviewed in this Jearning 
experience, and (2) several additional conferences with Bill and with his 
parents. Review the data already compiled on this student (prior activities 
in this learning experience), examine the study, and analyze the study and 
make recommendations for Bill Clinton, using part V of the Reaction 
Record, p. 30. 



CASE STUDY 

Bill Clinton is a secorid semester sophomore 
who has expressed a need foTTielp m his egluca- 
tional planning and related vocational decision- 
making. 

Bill's father worlds both as a machinist and 
farmer and his mother takes care of the home and 
family. They live on a farm where the money- 
producing crop IS tobacco. They live comfortably, 
if modestly, and do not appear to have any major 
financial problems. 

Bill is the middle child among five children, four 
boys and one girl. The latter is to be nr\arned in the 
near future. All of the ctnldren share responsibility 
in running the farm since the father has a full-time 
job in town. Bill's piain responsibility is to take care 
of the farm machinery, a job in which he has a 
strong interest and definite competence 

Bill enjoys" baseball and football and plays 
halfback on the v^sity football team He has been 
active in 4-H since he was 1 1 years old Most of his 
4-H projefcts have been in machine maintenance 

Bill's fathe r woul d like him to go to college and 
Bill feels some iniSlrest rn becoming a vocational 
teacher, but worries about the amount of reading 
that college courses require. 

- Bill's scores on the GATB (General Aptitude Test 
Battery) reveal good perceptual-coordination -and 
dexterity skills. His verbal and general learning 
aptitude scores on the GATB are-below average, 
indicating a weakness in the language arts area. 
These results appear positively related to his inter- 
ests, his grades in school subjects, his compe- 
tence in working with farm machinery, and his 
problems with reading 

The Kuder Preference Record places him at the 
60th percentile in mecKar^ical interest. In the other 
eight interests measured by the Kuder, he ranges 
from tfie52nd percentile in scientific interest to the 
30th percentile in clencal. 

In the PSAT (Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 



Test) Bill placed in the 30th percentile and in the 
28th percentile in reading and social studies re- 
spectively, and in the 38th percentile in English In 
all other ar^at he placed in the average^or high 
average range. . - 

Bill's standardized test^coresare reflected in his 
class performance In shop and typing courses, his 
grades are mostly A*s, h is grades in science are C's, 
and in courses that rely heavily on reading as- 
signments, such as English, history, and sociology, 
he is earning primaril^^'s. 

Anecdotal records^UbfYlitted by three of Bill's 
teachers reveal the following information 

Mr. Grant (American history) reports that Bill 
listens in class but does not contnbute well if the 
discussion depends upon a reading assignment. 
H6 feels that Bill is bright and capable, so con- 
cludes that his pjbor work must be due to laziness 

Ms. Lee (English) reports that Bill daydreams in 
class, has been lax in turning in homework, has 
refused to read aloud m class, has been found 
looking at a car magazine during class, and has 
handed in a book report "that showed every indi- 
cation that he had not read the book " 

Mr. Sherman (machine shop) reports that Bill 
turned in a well-formulated plan for a shop project 
and helped othfer students with their plans, as- 
sisted the teacher in identifying materials to be' 
ordered for the projects, worked steadily and 
competently on his project, and gave a helping 
hand to another student He also voluntarily spent 
part of one class period in straightening up the 
shop. ^ 

A sociogram plotted by one of Bill's teachers 
reveals that Bill's ^atus among his classmates is 
average; he is neither a "star" nor an ''isolate,^ It 
should be noted that student selections were Tor 
the purpose of assembling gommittees related to a 
field trip to the state capitol. 

Recommendations: 
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Compare your completed written responses on the Reaction RecorfJ with 
the Model Reactions given belpw Your responses ne^ not exactly dupli- 
cate the model response^ however you should have covered the same 
major points , <>v 



MODEL F|EACTIONS 

I: Cumulative Record . 

1. Some identifying information (name, address, 
phone, birthdafe. parents' names Snd occupa- 
tions, etc.) IS provided. Standardized test re- 
sults far the 9th-10th grades are also given 
Bill's Kuder scores mdiqate hi^ interest in 
mechanical and outdoor activities His lowest 
scoffs on the Kuder were in the areas of clen-' 
cal, literature, and art 

Bill's scores on the GATB indicate good 
perceptual-coordination and dexterity skills 
His verbal and general learning aptitude scores 
on the GATB are below ave/age. indicating a 
weakness in the language arts area (e g , read- 
ing, language, English). 

The PSAT scores show problem^ in English 
(38), reading (30), and social studies (28) Bill's 
grades for grades sevemthrough ten are^high 
(A's and^ B's) m wood siiop, metal shop, 
mechanical drawing, typing, bookkeeping, and 
math. His grcides in physical science are aver- 
, age (C's), and his grades in reading, history, 
• government, English, and socioiogy are belovy 
average (D's) wi^h the exception of two C'-s 

2. Aside from the identifying irtfbrmation, the 
scores for three tests administered in the past 
two years, anqhth^rades, little information is 
profideij* Thfe form does not provide for 
height/weight iiifermation Nothing has been 
filled m under home'^conditions, outside inter- 
ests, health record, other remarks, work ex- 
perience record, extracurricular activities, or 
counselor remarks. Tests which may have'been 
administered prior to aratie nine have not Jpeen 
included. ^ ' ^ 

II. Student Autobiography 

1 The teacher's directions probably stated that 
students should cover the following areas ^ 

• physical characteristics 

• interests, hobbies, spare time activities 

• family background and expectations 
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• educational ancj career plans 

• concerns related toeducational and career ^ 
plans 

• work experience . 

The teacher could have asked students to in- 
clude information on their m-school activities 
and on which classes the students enjoy most 
or feel they do best in. Knowing students' m- 
schpol achievements and interests could be 
useful in helping them in their career planning^ 

Bill's statements about liking to work with car 
engines and farm mScbin^ry correlates with his 
high test scores in mechanical, outdoor aq-* 
tivities, perceptual-coordination and qJexterity 
skills and with his high grades in shop.lyping, 
►mechanical drawing, etc. His comment about'' 
disliking reading correlates with his l.ow^test 
scores and grades in areas that involve reading. 
His statement that his dad is a tobacco farmer 
do^s not match the information on the cumula- 
tive* record. Either-iJiis dad has two jobs or he 
has changed jobs. 

We now know that Bill is 5' 10", weighs ^0 
pounds and has dark hair and eyes. Hjs fattnlly 
raises tobacco. He has orle sister and three 
brothers and he is the middle child We know he 
likes football and 4-H.. He evidently has some 
^kiM in maintaining caVaj J^e takes care of the ' 
family car and farm machinery. 



He wants to have some career which invOlve^"^^^, 
working with machine s. He knows he can get^ '!^*'^' 
summer job atTplace^tiere they sell and ser-,;^^ 
vice farm m^achinery He^i[)inks he'd like to ' ' 
ieach kids about farm machihe maintenance so 
he has considered being ^ vocational teach- , 
er— which would fit in with his-father's dfesire 
that he attend caflege However, Bill feels wor- 
ried about all the reading he would be required 
'to do in college. His plans seem rather vague at 
tfiis point, nor does he seem to think that he 
needs to plan in the immediate future 
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Ill: Anecdotal Records \ 

1 . Best Record: Mr. Sherman. His^eiTtfTes are fac- 
tual and objective, not personal opinion. The 
entries are also clear and cover Bill's daily per- 

. formance over a period of a week. 

Second Best Record: Ms. Lee. Her individual 
entries are concise and fairly, factual; however, 
she did not record significant daily behavior, 
both positive and negative. She recorded only 
isolated negative behavior. For instance, what 
did Bill do in class on the 19th of September? 
Furthermore, her comments reflect her bias 
toward Bill; e.g., "Billdidn'tlurn in his grammar 
homework . . . again." She had recorded no 
previous instances in which he failed to hand in 
homework. 

Third Best Record: Mr. Grant. Mr. Grant's re- 
marks are a combination of fact and interpreta- 
tion with no effort to separate the two, and his 
conclusions are questionable. For example, it 
may be fact that Bill didn't read the wJ]^ole as- 
signment, but it is only opinion that he failed to 
CQmplete it due to laziness. 

2. The three "anecdotal records show evidence 
that Bill performs well if reading is not involved. 
This confirms the test data, past grades, and 
Bill's own opinion that reading is a problem for 
him. We have further evidence of his interest in 

* cars (reading, or looking at, the car magazine), 
farm machinery (being fascinated with the farm 
equipment display atth.e museum), and teach- 
ing others (assisting other students in shop 
class). We also have evidence of his interest and 
competence in shop-related courses (his ac- 
complishments and cooperatlveness in the 
machine shop). 

3. The new information we have is that in two of 
his classes Bill is perceived to be a "proWem" 
by his teachers: doesn't read assignments, 
is lazy, can't be relied on to "come through," 
daydreams, "refuses" to participate in class, 
doesn't pay attention in class, etc. This conflicts 
with the glowing report of Bill's participation 
and productiveness in the machine shop. 

However, although the Information about Bill 
seems conflicting , it actually presents a picture 
of Bill which is quite consistent with our previ- 
ous information: he has trouble. with reading 
and English skills. It is only opinion that Bill is 
• lazy and is "refusing" to cooperate. It is fact that 
he Is not doing the required reading, but from 
what w^f know, tt\0 reason is related to his 
weakness in the area of reading and language 
arts, not to a perc^wed attitudinal problem. 

4. Mr. Sherman seenn^ to be quite satisfied with 
Biirs'wor|tc'^d a||^de, but the nature of the 



class is not one that points up Bill's reading 
problem. Ms. Lee appears to have rather nega- 
tive feelings and expectations concerning Bill. 
Her choice of words ( "refused to read" ) and her 
selection of incidents to record indicate that 
she may be expecting, and seeing, only nega- 
tive behavior. Furthermore, she sees the prob- 
lem as attitudinal; she seems to have no idea 
that there might be a reading problem. 

Mr. Grant recognizes that Bill "does fine" if 
reading is not involved, and he is trying to use 
Bid's interest8to motivate him to read. However, 
he is convinced that Bill's failure to complete 
reading assignments is due to laziness. He, too, 
seems unaware that there might be an actual 
problem with Bill's reading ability. 

iV: Sociograms . 

1. Eddie was chosen by five people. Lois, Sue, 
Laurie, Dave, Jeff, Mike, and Tom were each 
chosen four times. 

2. Laurie was selected "first" three times, and Ed- 
die, Lois, and Mike 'were selected "first" two 
times. • 

3. Jayne was not chosen at all, and Jan was cho- 
sen only once (a first choice by Kathy). 

4. A sociogram based on this type of committee 
selection tends to identify frTfendships more 
than leadership or prestige. The completed 
sociogram suggests lhat this class group of 
students is fairly well balanced (few Isolates and 
cliques, leadership is shared, and sex lines are 
crossed). Jayne, who was not chosen by any- 
one, "may need to be observed further. She 
could be an isolate who needs to be drawn into 
the group, or she could be everyone's "fou'rth". 
choice who fits in well, but just didn't get cho- 
sen. 

5. Example of other situations that could be used 
which could result in different grouping pat- 
terns are — 

List, in order or preference, the three class- 
mates you would select: 

• to help you with your homework 

• to be on your volleyball (or other athletic) 
team 

• to help you plan a party 

• to rep(esent your class on the student 
council 

6. Bill was not chosen "fiFst" by anyone; however, 
he was chofen "second" twice and "third" 
once. None of his choices was reciprocated. 
The three students who chose Bill were all 
among the more popular (more frequently cho- 
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sen) students These, observations appear to 
confirm Mr. Grant's observations to the effect 
that, in his class, Bill is an average young man, 
neither a leader nor an isolate 

V: Case Study 

1. ^The case study format is quite adequate, and 

items are presented in logical order. However, it 
might have been easier to locate or review par- 
ticular items if the different sections had been 
Jgbeled. 

2. The statements of opinion contained m the 
case study all refer to the anecdotal records and 
are identified as opinions. For instance, the 
counselor says that Mr. Grant feels" Bill is 
bright, but lazy. This probably* should b^ in- - 
eluded, everi though it may be inaccurate, be- 
cause part of Bill's problem may be due to the 
misconceptions of his teachers 

3. Recommendations: 

• Bill needs to be scheduled fora number of 
tests. He should be given an I.Q. test, no 
I.Q. test scores are currently available on 

^ ^ his records. 

#• He needs t« be given a diagnostic reading 
testtoverif/thathe has a reading problem 
and, if so. to pinpoint his areas of weak- 
ness. 

• If a reading problem is identified, Bill may 
need to be scheduled for remedial help. In 
addition, his teachers should be notified of 
his reading deficiencies. Knowing the 
cause of his problems in their classes 



could help thesa teachers in working with 
him. In^addition, Bill seems (1) to have no 
problems in machine shop, (2) to be in- 
terested and motivated in that subject, and 
(3)' to get along well with Mr. Sherman 
Therefore, if Mr. Sherman were made 
aware of the reading problem, he might be 
in an ideal position to get Bill to do some 
reading. 

• Bill needs to meet with teachers and/or 
counselors to discuss his educational and 
career goals. He h^ a firm fix on what he's 
interested in and what he's weak in, but he 
doesn't seem to have a clear idea of what 
his interests and skills mean in terms of 
future employment Forexample, he could 
satisfy both his desire *to work with 
machine maintenance and ,his interest in 
teaching kids by working at a job involving 
machine repair, etc., and working with the 
young people in FFA and 4-H who are ir^- 
terested in his area. 

Being a vocational teacher is not the only 
option available which meets his skills and 
interests. A counselor could discuss with 
Bill the options available to him and 
suggest resources where Bill could get 
other information. The counselor could 
also explain to Bill what his scores on the 
Kuder mean. 

• If Bill decides that he is, in fact, interested 
in college, he will need to take the College 
Board Exams or ACT exams 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Reaction Record should h^ve covered the same major 
points as the model responses If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the data on Bill Clinton, pp 31-38, the material in the information sheet. Student 
Data-Collection Sources and Techniques, pp. 6-16, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Gather S^dent Data Uping Formal Data-Coltection Techniques (F-1) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 

If, because of specPal circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resourc© Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Cumulative Record \ 

J. The teacher's notes are brief and fdctual 

■ \ 7 

2. The teacher^s interpretation olMlw test data is accurate 

3. The teacher has clearly identified which notes are fact 
and which are opinion or interpretation 

4- The teacher has identified any information that was lack- 
ing in the record . . » 



Autobiography 

5/ The tiirections for the autobiography are designed to 
yield additional insight into the problem 



6. The type of autobiography (structured, unstructured) as- 
signed by the teacher is apprjDpriate for gaihering data 

. on the student's problem 

7, The teacher's. directfons are clear 



8. The teacher's directions allow students the opportunity 
to ask questions 

9. The teacher's directions include a deadline for complet- 
ing the assignmfent 

10. The student's autobiography shows that the student un- 
derstood the directions ^. .... 1 

Anecdotal Records 

11. The entries are short and concise 



12. Only significant behavior is reported 

13. Both positiye and negative behavior is included 

14. The entries are factual and objective " — 



15» If interpretation is involved, it is kept separate and is 
^ clearly labeled 
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Soclogram - '' \ 

. 16. Thi teacher's directions are^^tear*. 



17. The teacher assigned the task within the framework jof a | — | | — | | — | | — | FT^-S'^f^' 
normal situation . . . . ^ 

*» 

18. The tabulation of the data is^ accurate 



19. The sociogram is accurate and readable L_l U L_l m€ 

20. The teacher's interpretations are accurate and thorough 



421. The teacher made use of the information for ttre rea^sons 
given to the class 

Case Study 



f 

data gathered LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ UX 



22. The case study includes all pertinent information from all | — | | — | | — | | — | ' 



23. The m^ajor portion of the report is baSpd on objective 
facts * ^\ . . : ^ 

'24. Unverified information is identified as such , , , . , . . . ^ 

25. Theteacher'sinterpretation$^reconsistentv\^ilh thedata i — i r — i i — i i — i r*n>J|il% i'^ 



gathered v. ; LJ ^ LJ LJ l_l l^Ef-.^^ 

26. The teacher noted data th^t confirmed or confJicted with | — | j — | | — | | — | ^ RSh^lT^l^ 

other data ^. 

27^ The recommendatipns are clear and concise 



2p. The recommendations are valid based on the data 
^ gathered 

29.» the recommendations identified: ■ .i — i i — i -i — l ^rH' •t^^!^"^ 

a. any additional testing which is needed I \ ^L_l UplKj};iJ •|ia||tMli ' 

b. any conflicting clkta^whicl3.n§!5Clio be siud led further 

c. specific courses of action which could be taken to \ — i j — i i — i i — i j^l^f^? 



help the student with his/her problem 



30. The recommendations are complete (no key recom- i — i i — n i — i i — i tffi|||t^] 
mendatlons are overlooked) -I I LJ I — II — I 

Overall ^ ^ ' ^ 

31. All evidence indicates that the teacher handled the data 
professionally and confidentially t 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All hems must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
recei\/es a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). # 
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NOTES 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MOmiLES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
In a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background Information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others cpm- 
bining thes# two functions. Complejingjrtese .experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the termioaiobjec- 
tive in the final'learning experience The final experience 
1n each rt^odule always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an mterrfr 
a student teacher, or/an inservice teacher. 



Procedures^ 



M6^lules aijB[3|(&sign^to allow you to in(^ivjdualize your 
teacher edudatiop program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 

^perlence within a module if you already have the* skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introcfuction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning expenence, and (4) the Final Ex- 

^eritnce. After comparing your present need? and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sectiorfs, you should be ready to make one of the follQ)w- 
ing decisions: 

• that you^Q^npt have the competencies indicated, 
affcJ'sfTotn^i^omplete the entire module 

• •/that you are^ompetent in one or more of the en- 
^ ablmg objectives leading to the final learning ex- 

perience, and fritis can omrt'that (those) learning 
/ ''^xperlence(s) » J 

• itef'yQu are alres^^y competent injhis area, and 
tea£fy'to complete tiie final learning expenence in 
fti^rb "test put"' ^ ' 

• module is jnapproprf^ to youriie^ds at 

• this«ie • - j^.. 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience ' 
and have qjggess teran actual schobi si^tion:? make the 
necesss^rvMrrangements with youf r^PCirce person/ It - 
you do,hoTcomplete the final experience su^icessfully, 
meet with your resource person ^nd arrange (Ij^o re- 
pea\ the experience, or (2) complete (or r«vifew) prevtoai 
sections of the module or other reWed activities 
suggested by your resource person befor\attemptiSg,to 
repeat the final experience. ^ 

Options for recycling are also available in 
learning experiences preceding the final 
Any time you do not meet the minimum ! 
mance required to meet an objective, you i 
source person may meet to select activities 
reach comfjetency This could Jnyolve 
parts of the'modufe previously' skipped ;"(2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources dx com- , 
pleting additional activities ^uggesjted by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) complecting some other abtivity suggested byjou or 
youry;esource person. 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually w<)rking with, and responsible 
for, secondary orpost-secondarv vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, ^a studqnt teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
pletethe module up to the final ^fearning experience, you. 
would then do the final learning experience later, i.e., 
when you have access, to arr actual school situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to^an item or 
feedback device which may substitute fof Vequired 
items which,, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

refers to a specific area of 
^nal service area (e g., the 
nistrial Education includes 
?uph as .automobile me- 



Occupational Specialty 

preparation within a vo,c^ 
service area Trade and 
occupational specialties 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an it^ 
which^ not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning expen- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . rejers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
admini!strator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. „ 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Voc^itlonal Service Area . refers to a major vocational 
fie^d: agncultural educatiqn, business and office educa- 
tion, distnbutive educatioji, health occupations edwca- 
:i\X0K\, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical educatiOQ, or trade and industnal edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module " - - - 




Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . The criterion was not-met because it was not 
appllcable>to the situation. 

None ... No atteippt was- made to meet the criterion, 
although It was "relevant. 

Poo> . The teacher is unable to perfonm this skill or 
h^'only very limited ability to perform it. 
""air . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
accep^at>le manner, but has^ome ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to.p^rfcTrm this skill m an 
effective manner. - ' 

Excellent . . . The teacher is aWe to perform this skill ma 
ver^ effective manner. 



Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A; Program Planning, Davatopmant, ani| Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Oo'nduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study > 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 4P 

A-10 Conduct a Student Fo I low-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Catagory B: Ir^ttructlonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

\ B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Studebt Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Catagory 0: Inatructlonal Exacution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
C-5 Employ Simulat<on Techniques 
C-6 Guide Student Study 
C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
C-6 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
C-9 Employ the Project Method 
C-10 Introduce a Lesson 
C-11 Summarize a Lesson v 
C-1 2 Ehiploy Oral Questioning Techniques 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
\ C-1 4 Provide Instruction for Sloi^er and More Capable Learners 
C-1 5 Present an must rated Talk 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
C-1 7 Demonstrafe a Concept or Principle 
C-1 8 Individualize Instruction 
C-19 Employ the Teatrr) Teaching Approach 
G-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infomiation 
C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
* Boards 

Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
Present information with Rtmstnps and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
Present Information with Audio Recordings 
Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 
Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 



Catagory D: Inatructkmal Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Performance CrItena 

D-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades > 

0-6 Evaluate Your Instructi6nal Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Instructional Managamant 

E-1 Rfoject Instruction^ Resource Needs ^ 
'E-2 /Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-|4 Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for tTie First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Labocatory 

Catagory Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniq 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities* * 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employ mentor Further Education 

Catagory G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Deyelop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program ^ 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 'vTT^ 
G-6 ArrangeforTelevisionand Radio Presentations eoncerning^Q^r 

Vocational Program ^ ^ 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
*G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Catagory H: Studant Vocational Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supen/ise Activities of the Stwdent Vocational Organization 
H-6 GuWe Participation in Student Vocational Organization Contests 
Catagory 1: Profaaalonat Rola and Davalopment 
1-1 Kee^ Up-tp-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Yaur Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
,1-4 Serve the School and Community ^ 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teacfiers 
Catagory J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 
J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Student*^ YdurXkfcOp-Emaram 

J-4 Secure Training Stationyfor Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 

j-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Perlormance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-10 SuperViHe an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

REUTED PUBUCATI0N8 ^ ^ 

Student Guide to Usln^ Performcyice-Based Teacher Education" 

•Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher^^^,.,-^^ 
* Education Matenals 

Guide to the Implementation of'^'erformance-Bas9d Teacher Education 



For Information regarding avallablijty and pricai of these material contact- 

AAVIM 

American Assoclatton for Vocatl^naijnstructlonal Materiale 

120 Engineering Center-a Athens. Gfeorgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 



